OBSESSIONAL NEUROSIS AND SUPER-EGO

tional magnitude. In the child's phantasy, the havoc his destructive
powers had wrought was something unique and gigantic, and there-
fore the effect of restitution had to be of an extraordinary and earth-
shattering magnitude too. This in itself would be a sufficient im-
pediment to the fulfilment of his constructive trends (although it may
be mentioned that two of my patients did undoubtedly possess un-
usual artistic and creative gifts), but this impediment was yet further
reinforced by the following factors. Side by side with these megalo-
manic phantasies, the child had very strong doubts as to whether he
possessed the omnipotence necessary for making restitution on this
scale. In consequence he tried to deny his omnipotence in his acts of
destruction as well. But, in addition, every indication that he was
using his omnipotence in a positive sense would be proof of his having
used it in a negative sense, and must therefore be avoided until he
could bring forward absolute proof that his constructive omnipotence
fully counterbalanced its opposite. In the two adult cases I have in
mind, the eall or nothing9 attitude which resulted from these con-
flicting trends led to severe inhibitions in their capacity to work;
whilst in one or two child-patients, it strongly helped to inhibit the
formation of sublimations.

This mechanism, however, does not seem to be typical for obses-
sional neurosis. The patients in whom I have observed it presented a
clinical picture of a mixed type, not a purely obsessional one. By
virtue of the mechanism of 'displacement on to something very small',
which plays so great a part in his neurosis, the obsessional patient can
seek in very slight achievements a proof of his constructive omni-
potence1 and his capacity to make complete restitution. It thus
appears that the doubt in his constructive omnipotence is an essential
incentive to repeat his actions compulsively.

It is well known what close ties there are between the instinct for
knowledge and sadism. Freud writes,2 cwe often gain an impression
that the instinct for knowledge can actually take the place of sadism
in the mechanism of obsessional neurosis5. From what I have been
able to observe, the connection between the two is formed in a very
early stage of ego-development, during the phase at which sadism
is at its height. At this time, the child's instinct for knowledge is
activated by its awakening Oedipus conflict and, to begin with, is put
into the service of its oral-sadistic trends.3 My experience has shown

1 In his 'Notes upon a Case of Obsessional Neurosis' (1909) (S.E. 10, p. 241),
Freud remarks that doubt is in reality a doubt of one's own love and that ea
man who doubts his own love may, or rather must, doubt every lesser thing*.

3 cThe Predisposition to Obsessional Neurosis' (1913).

3 Cf. Abraham, 'Psycho-Analytical Studies on Character-Formation'
(1925)-